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In next week’s issue 


A new series on Alchemy describes the 
mysterious figures who have left proof of their 
ability to turn base metal into gold — and hinted 
how others may do the same. In Oak Island 
Money Pit we show how attempt after attempt to 
crack the pit’s secret ended in failure . . . but 
what was the clue they all overlooked? Hypnosis 
looks at the uses of hypnotherapy — the medical 
applications of this much-abused but enormously 
valuable technique for altering consciousness. 
Another new series, on Strange nature, starts 
with a look at one of the greatest mysteries of 
the animal kingdom — migration. Why do some 
animals go on enormous journeys? How do they 
find their way? Lastly, Physics and psi tells how 
one famous physicist has proposed a many 
layered, multi-dimensional reality of which 
normal and paranormal are everyday parts. 
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fi bizarre history of hypnosis 


In its short history, hypnosis has attracted an astonishing 
amount of hostility from scientists and, as BRIAN INGLIS 
shows, there are still some today who refuse even to 


acknowledge that hypnosis exists 


THE FIRST REPORT of a trial of hypnotism 
was presented in 1784 by Chastenet de 
Puysegur, a former President of the Medical 
Society of Lyon, France. His interest in the 
new physics, and in particular, magnetism 
and electricity, had led him to investigate 
Franz Mesmer’s ‘animal magnetism’ (or 
‘mesmerism’); and in the course of experi- 
ments he found a subject — known only as 
‘Victor’ — who readily went into a deep 


A 19th-century cartoon 
showing J.M. Charcot, a 
pioneering hypnotherapist, 
as an evil mind-manipulator. 
The sinister image of the 
hypnotist has persisted for 
many years, being dispelled 
only because the media 
began reporting the 
successes of hypnotherapy 


trance. Whereas Mesmer’s patients had 
tended to have convulsions, and talk in 
strange voices, Victor appeared merely half 
asleep; yet, like a sleep walker, he retained 
control of his movements. He also did what- 
ever Puységur told him. And more signific- 
antly, he did what Puységur willed him to do. 

The power of suggestion over a subject in 
a trance state of this kind ought to have been 
easy enough to demonstrate; and indeed it 


.was to be endlessly demonstrated over the 


next two centuries. But there was a snag: the 
difficulty of proving that the behaviour of the 
hypnotised subject is not fraudulently 
simulated for the benefit of watchers. 

As it happened, while Puységur was 
carrying on his experiments with Victor, the 
French Academies of the Sciences and of 
Medicine were conducting an investigation 
into animal magnetism at the request of 
Louis xvi. From their observations they 
came to the conclusion that mesmerism 
worked. ‘The patients appeared to suffer 
genuine fits, but then they also appeared to 
benefit from them. This, the commissioners 
decided, was the result of their imaginations 
being powerfully stimulated. Careful tests by 
Jean-Sylvain Bailly and Antoine Laurent 
Lavoisier had shown that neither electricity 
nor magnetism was involved; consequently 
they felt justified in claiming that ‘this mag- 
netic fluid’, which Mesmer claimed to have 
discovered, did not exist. 


The unspoken command 
Ironically, if Victor had been a less gifted 
subject it is just possible that Puységur might 
have settled for the Academies’ version. He 
could have agreed that it was all imagination, 
and not the results of any occult ‘fluid’; he 
could have shown how he could put Victor 
into a trance and make him into a ‘somnam- 
bulist’ (as, for a time, entranced subjects 
were called). But the fact that Victor obeyed 
Puységur’s unspoken commands convinced 
him that the investigators were wrong — as, 
indeed, one of them had suspected. 

The eminent botanist Laurent de Jus- 
sieu, watching the mesmerist at work, had 
noticed what his colleagues had not seen, or 
had decided to ignore: that when the mes- 
merist pointed a finger at entranced patients, 
they sometimes reacted even when their 
backs were turned. Although Jussieu could 
not accept that this proved the reality of 
animal magnetism, it did, he felt, allow for 
the possibility that there was some force of 
hat kind that could be exercised by man on 
man. Jussieu, however, was overruled. In- 
duced somnambulism joined mesmerism as 
an outcast subject, and was to remain as such 
for the next 100 years. 

In his four-volume Abnormal hypnotic 
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phenomena: a survey of 19th-century cases 
published in 1967, Dr E.J. Dingwall has 
charted the course that animal magnetism 
took in that era. It is an extraordinary 
example of the way in which scientists and 
savants, who believe themselves to be intel- 
ligent, rational men, can be guided by the 
most childish — and often spiteful — pre- 
conceptions and prejudices. Inquisitors, 
confronted by evidence of heresy, did not 
react more savagely than scientists con- 
fronted by proof of the reality of the induced 
trance state. Again and again it was demon- 
strated; again and again, the demonstration 
was dismissed as a fake. 

In the 1840s a hard-headed Scot, James 
Braid, did his best to convert sceptics by 
presenting a new explanation of hypnosis, 
which he termed somnambulism. He could 
induce the trance, he showed, without re- 
course to animal magnetism, or indeed any 
psychic or psychological force, if he held 
some bright object just above a subject’s eye- 
line. This, he insisted, showed that the trance 
was a physiological reaction. 

This still left much unaccounted for, 
however; and Braid had to resort to some 
rather desperate rationalisations to keep ac- 
cusations of ‘occultism’ at bay. When, for 
example, he found subjects who could des- 
cribe the shape of an object held some 
distance behind their backs, he was forced to 
argue that their additional sensitivity in the 
trance state enabled them to fee/ the object — 
even when not touching it — much as they 
could feel heat. This was too much for 
orthodox scientists; and although Braid’s 
new term for the trance state, hypnosis, 
caught on, hypnotism continued to be ex- 
perimented with only by a handful of re- 
searchers, who were still seeking a way to 
surmount the establishment’s objections. 

But occasionally some eminent man 
would be converted. One striking example of 
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Below: early 19th-century 
illustration of a French street 
entertainer, known as ‘le 
Batoniste’ because of his 
claims to mesmerise his 
subjects by making passes 
over them with a 
‘magnetised’ rod or baton 


a conversion was the celebrated German 
physiologist and surgeon Rudolf Heiden- 
hain, in the late 1870s. ‘Magnetisers’, as 
hypnotists were commonly described on the 
Continent, would sometimes perform for the 
amusement of the public, doing very much 
what stage hypnotists do today, hypnotising 
individuals and making them behave in 
comical ways. Even sceptical doctors — con- 
fidently submitting themselves to be hypno- 
tised in the certainty that they would show 
up the magnetiser as a cheat — were some- 
times caught in this way. 

Watching respected colleagues barking 
like dogs, or lapping up imaginary milk from 
imaginary saucers like cats, Heidenhain 
found it hard to believe that they were in 
collusion with the magnetiser; but to make 
absolutely sure, he invited the magnetiser to 
hypnotise his younger brother. Heidenhain 
junior, he knew, was very fond of beer, and 
inordinately proud of his luxurious whiskers, 
which he would not allow to be cut. Yet 
under hypnosis he drank ink, when told it 
was beer, with relish; and then ‘with scissors 
so unmercifully cut off his whiskers, which 
he had assiduously cultivated for a year’. 
When, on awakening, his brother was 
‘greatly enraged’, Heidenhain had to admit 
that trance states, and the magnetisers’ 
powers over subjects in them, were genuine. 

Whether Heidenhain would have been 


Left: the early experimental 
hypnotist Chastenet de 
Puysegur watches his ‘star 
subject, Victor, lap up milk 
from a saucer like a cat after 
he had been hypnotised to 
do so. More startling than 
mere obedience to 
suggestion, however, were 
Victor's psychic powers, 
which apparently only 
functioned when he was 
under hypnotic influence 


Below: a historic moment in 
the history of medicine 
Charcot demonstrates the 
ease with which a hysterical 


patient can be hypnotised, at 


the Salpétriére Hospital in 
1855. However, it has since 
been conclusively proved 
many times that almost 
anyone can be hypnotised 


able to convince others may be doubted. But 
as it happened that task was just about to be 
successtully carried out by Jean-Martin 
Charcot. From his experience as a neurol- 
ogist at the Salpétri¢re Hospital in Paris, 
Charcot had been left in no doubt that the 
trance state was genuine; he could easily 
induce it to order, in patients suffering from 
hysterical symptoms. And this gave him an 
idea: he would demonstrate what he could do 
to members of the Academy of Medicine. 
Nearly 50 years before, the academy had 
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A bizarre example of ‘stage hypnotism’ 
took place during a performance of a 
pantomime at Reims, France, in 1904. 
An actor playing the part of a hypnotist — 
and with no pretensions to be other than 
acting the part — made fake ‘magnetic 
passes’ over the cast. To the amazement 
of both actors and audience, one young 
actress, Marie Chatel, suddenly went 
into a trance, instantly becoming as stiff 
as a board and falling into the arms of a 
nearby actress. Although there was a 
doctor in the house and he applied his 
expertise energetically, Mlle Chatel re- 
mained entranced. The manager also 
tried to rouse her and failed. Finally at 4 
a.m. she spontaneously ‘awoke’, much to 
everyone’s relief. This had been a rare 
case of extreme suggestibility — no doubt 
brought on by her hysteric nature. 


ruled that it would have nothing further to do 
with the subject; Charcot was taking a risk in 
asking them to break that resolution. Craft- 
ily, he intimated that what he was going to do 
was show them that animal magnetism (as it 
was still colloquially known in France) was a 
reality, but that it was merely a neurological 
disorder — induced hysteria — to which only 
those of hysterical personality were subject 
(see page 714). 

This simple explanation did not hold 
water for long. At Nancy, Professor Bern- 
heim had been experimenting with the use 
of hypnosis to treat patients at the local 
hospital, and he was able to show that 
whatever else the patients who entered the 
induced trance state might be, they certainly 
were not hysterics. ‘They were ordinary 
people, suffering from a range of everyday 
symptoms that hypnosis could often banish. 

Even more embarrassingly for the Salpét- 
riere school of thought, an investigation by 
one of Charcot’s younger disciples in Le 
Havre revived the spectre of occultism. 
‘Madame B’ was an hysteric, and useful for 
experiments; but the experiments incon- 
veniently showed that, like Puységur’s 
Victor, and many other subjects reported 
earlier in the century, she appeared to be 
psychic. She could be put into a state of 
hypnosis even if the hypnotist were not in the 
same room; even, in fact, if he were in a 
different house, miles away. 

‘Madame B’, researchers soon found, was 
not the only one with this apparently psychic 
gift. Others could demonstrate clairvoyance 
and telepathic powers when in the trance 
state. In the 1880s and 1890s scores of 
European experiments produced = such 
phenomena. But this only frightened ortho- 
dox scientists away, leaving the field open 
once again to the professional magnetisers, 
and their successors. 

Having accepted that hypnosis existed, 
the scientific establishment could not go back 
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to denying its existence; nor could they very 
well continue to accept Charcot’s discredited 
explanation. What they did was charac- 
teristic; they ignored hypnotism. ‘The reality 
of the phenomenon was conceded; its poten- 
tial value was not. And fortunately for their 
peace of mind, George du Maurier’s 1895 
story of Svengali, manipulating the unfor- 
tunate Trilby for his own ends, caught the 
public imagination. Hypnotism came to be 
regarded as a little sinister — a method of 
mind control. 

Gradually the image changed. ‘Vhe British 
public’s idea of a hypnotist came to be of a 
‘smoothie’ playing the music hall circuit, but 
such entertainment was stopped by law be- 
cause of fears about what might happen to 
hypnotised members of the audience if they 
were not brought out of their trances. How- 
ever, in the second half of the 20th century, 
hypnotism has begun to attract more serious 
attention, for a variety of reasons. 

A great deal of interest in the subject was 
aroused in 1976 by the BBC-TV programme 
on the Bloxham tapes, presented by Magnus 
Magnusson. It had long been accepted that 
hypnotised subjects could be regressed to, 
say, their fifth birthday — and that in their 
trance state they could remember details of 
their life that they had long forgotten. But 
the hypnotist, Arnall Bloxham, had found 
that he could regress some subjects to what 
appeared to be past lives; and it was some- 
times possible to check that their accounts 
were historically accurate. 

The best-known demonstration that such 
a memory could be accurate came in the case 
of Jane Evans (see page 106), who when 
regressed became Rebecca, a 1I2th-century 
Jewess who had lived in York. Her descrip- 
tion of the Jewish massacre there, besides 
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Top: the classic experiment 
showing how a chicken can 
be ‘hypnotised’. Its beak is 
forced down onto a chalk 
line and, apparently, the 
chicken believes it cannot 
move from the line 


Above: Professor Bernheim, 
whose experiments at Nancy 
in France proved that 
ordinary patients — not just 
hysterics — could also be 
hypnotised 


Left: Dr Bérillon, a late-19th- 
century French 
hypnotherapist, fixes a 
willing patient with the 
proverbial ‘hypnotic gaze’ 


sounding terrifyingly real, contained a des- 
cription of a church with a crypt. The 
church was identified from her description; 
disappointingly it had no crypt. Or so it was 
thought, for a time; but some months later a 
workman undertaking repairs found a crypt, 
answering exactly to her description. 

More lives than one? (published in 1976) 
by Jeffrey Iverson, the producer of the 
television programme, set out the evidence 
from the Bloxham tapes; and further con- 
firmation of the power of regression to turn 
up information about the past is given in 
Peter Moss’s Encounters with the past (1979), 
featuring the work in this field of hypno- 
therapist Joe Keeton. The evidence is not yet 
clear-cut. It is comparatively rare to find 
cases where what is described can be checked 
and found entirely accurate; when this does 
happen, sceptics are apt to say that the 
regressed subject must have found the right 
books and read all about it in advance. But 
there are now so many reasonably convincing 
case histories that such scepticism is becom- 
ing hard to sustain. 

Another intriguing development is the use 
of regression for police work. This was 
originally tried out in California, as a way of 
getting more — or more precise — information 
from witnesses of crimes or accidents. It was 
found, for example, that a witness who had 
no recollection of an important car regist- 
ration number might, when regressed to the 
time and place of the relevant incident, be 
able to provide the number. 

Police reluctance to use so ‘suspect’ a 
method as hypnotism has delayed its wide- 
spread use; but periodically it has been used 
with striking success, as in the case of an 
Israeli girl who had been mugged and raped. 
She had no conscious recollection of her 
attacker; but under hypnosis she was able to 
provide sufficiently accurate details for the 
police to be able to identify him. 

Another new use for hypnotism is to 


improve skills. Again, laboratory trials had 
shown for years that hypnotised subjects 
could do better at mental and physical tasks 
than in their normal state of consciousness, 
before it began to dawn on sportsmen that 
they might take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. In The master key to success at golf the 
British professional S. L. King, one of the 
most respected teachers of the game, des- 
cribed an experiment in which a journalist 
was given a hypnotic session in which it was 
impressed upon him that after a lesson from 
King, he would go out and play golf the way 
King showed him; and he did, playing per- 
fect golf. Unknown to him, however, while 
he was deep in his trance he had also been 
told he would play four of the last nine holes 
the way he would normally. Again, he did so, 
making a monumental mess of them. 


Hypnosis scores 
Since then, many sportsmen have taken to 
having sessions with a hypnotist in which 
they are given post-hypnotic suggestion: that 
is, they are told they will come out of their 
trance but, in a sense, go back into it when 
they are involved in whatever game it is they 
play. The English fast bowler, Bob Willis, 
has been one beneficiary — though his later 
cricket career suggests that the benefit 
cannot be indefinitely extended. Others have 
been Roslaine Few, the champion high- 
jumper of the early 1970s; and Arthur Ashe, 
the American tennis champion. 

Most important of all has been the grow- 


ing recognition of the potential value of 


hypnosis in the treatment of disease and the 
preservation of health. 

However, there is still widespread reluct- 
ance among academic psychologists to 
undertake extensive, research 


systematic 


The late Arnall Bloxham 
regresses Cardiff housewife 
Jane Evans, watched by 
Jeffrey lverson, the producer 
of BBC—TV’s programme on 
the Bloxham tapes and 
author of the book More 
lives than one? Mrs Evans's 
detailed story of her ‘life’ as 
a 12th-century Jewess in 
York sounds uncannily like 
an eyewitness account 


American tennis champion 
Arthur Ashe, seen here at 
Wimbledon in 1978. Ashe 
was one of the growing 
number of sports players 
who use the temporary 
benefits of post-hypnotic 
suggestion to ensure they 
play at their best in 
important games 
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into hypnosis. A few do, but the great 


majority shy away from it. Some 
pretend that it does not exist. 

The psychologist Dr Keith Hearne has 
claimed that he can produce ‘hypnotic’ 
phenomena without actually hypnotising 
subjects, by showing that they will obey his 
commands through the power of suggestion 
alone. But what if he can? We do not deny the 
existence of dreams during sleep because 
sometimes we fall into daydreams. The 
mechanism by which hypnosis is introduced 
has yet to be explained; for all we know it may 
be perfectly possible to transmit instructions 
on some extra-sensory channel. 

This is, in fact, the lesson from the case of 
‘Madame B’ in the 19th century; and the fact 
that this case was so carefully monitored by a 
group of psychologists, some of them ini- 
tially sceptical, suggests that we might begin 
to learn a great deal more about extra- 
sensory perception, as well as about the 
hypnotic state, if their research were 
resumed. 

‘The indisputable fact is that there 7s a state 
of mind — which can be induced by a variety 
of techniques — during which some indi- 
viduals appear to enjoy remarkable faculties 
and capabilities. And although it is true that 
some subjects also become highly suggestible 
— dropping the defences that normally they 
would put up against ‘doing what they’re 
told’ —this is only one aspect of hypnosis, and 
not the most important one. 


even 


Is hypnotherapy a ‘debasing superstition’ or 
can it really cure? See page 934 
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Spook lights 


over fimerica 


Pale, silent, flame-like lights 
sometimes appear in the night in 
country districts and to sailors at 
sea. In the first article of an 
occasional series on well- 
authenticated cases of ‘hauntings’, 
FRANK SMYTH tells the tale of the 
spook lights 


THE ‘WILLO’ THE WISP’ or ‘Jack O’ Lantern’ 
was part of European ghostly lore right up 
until the advent of gas lighting simply be- 
cause he indubitably existed. Some said he 
was a lost soul, treacherously leading travel- 
lers onto lonely moorland or dangerous 
swampland. Others said that he was an 
essentially benign spirit, and that if you had 
the courage to dig at the spot indicated by his 
flickering blue light on Walpurgis Night you 
would discover buried treasure. 

But bad, good or indifferent, he was not, 
like some ghosts, the product of an over- 
heated imagination: anyone who cared or 
dared to venture out into certain parts of the 
countryside after dusk could observe his 
eerie glow for themselves. With the coming 
of gas light, even country folk learned the 
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true nature of ‘Will’ or ‘Jack’: he was simply 
iridescent marsh gas, similar to the stuff they 
now used to light their homes and streets. 
His mystery, if not his beauty, had vanished. 

Over the years science, to the disappoint- 
ment of romantics, has explained away most 
of the ‘mystery lights’ that appear in records 
down the centuries: aeroplane headlights or 
UFOs, shooting stars or ball lightning, reflec- 
tions and refractions from the atmosphere or 
the surface of the But not all these 
mysterious phenomena have succumbed to 
explanation so readily: some refuse to fit 
neatly into known patterns. Many of these 
seem peculiar to the United States, and 
American psychical researchers have jauntily 
dubbed them ‘spook lights’ — a tag that 1s as 
good as any. 

One of the classic American spook light 
stories has its roots firmly in supernatural 
tradition. If any completely rational expla- 
nation exists, it has yet to be put forward, 
although several interesting theories have 
appeared over the years. ‘he story begins in 
a strictly factual manner with the voyage of 
the Palatine, an elderly ship that set out from 
Holland in the autumn of 1752 crammed 
with Dutch families determined to make a 


SCa. 


Right: some of the places in 
the United States where 
spook lights have been seen 
repeatedly. Many sightings 
are associated with rivers or 
bodies of water, but one is 
in the Arizona desert 


Left: a will o' the wisp glows 
over the stagnant waters of a 
marsh, ‘like a taper gleaming 
from some cottage window’, 
in the words of one 19th- 
century account. The will 0’ 
the wisp often led the 
unwary onto dangerous 
ground 


Below: terrified seamen 
witness the Flying 
Dutchman, harbinger of 
doom. Could ghost ships 
and spook lights have the 
same natural explanation? 


Great hauntings 


CANADA 


new life for themselves in the New World. 

The vessel’s scheduled destination was 
Philadelphia, but several factors combined to 
prevent it reaching its port — among them a 
drunken captain, a surly crew and persistent 
foul weather, all of which helped to keep the 
Palatine at sea for over two months. As the 
ship neared the New England coast, there 
was an argument between the officers as to 
the ship’s exact position, and during the 
ensuing row the captain either fell or was 
thrown over the side. Heartlessly, the crew 
opted to save their own necks and, after 
robbing the passengers of what cash they 
could find, they put to sea in the only two 
lifeboats, leaving the colonists to their fate. 

One morning between Christmas and 
New Year the Palatine, with its hapless 
passengers, grounded on the desolate coast of 
Block Island, about 11 miles (18 kilometres) 
off Long Island between Montauk and Gay 
Head. The local community of fishermen, 
accustomed to supplementing their poor 
livings by wrecking, evacuated the passen- 
gers but afterwards looted the ship and then 
set it on fire, allowing it to drift out to sea and 
sink. ‘These are the facts, but tradition adds 
that one terrified woman had hidden herself 
below decks. As the burning hulk was swept 
seaward by the tide, onlookers were horrified 
to see her standing at the rails screaming for 
help, but by that time there was nothing they 
could do. 

Ever since then people living on the 
Rhode Island coast opposite Block Island 
have sporadically reported seeing the blazing 
outline of a ship during Christmas week; 
sometimes it appears luminous white, al- 
though in 1969 several people reported to the 
local newspaper, the Westerly Sun, that it 
was ‘a great red fireball on the ocean.’ 

One of the best reports of a sighting was 
given by a Long Island fishing-boat owner in 
Scientific American in 1882, though he was 
hard-headed enough to offer an explanation 


that was satisfactory — and he was able to use 
the incident to his own profit. His boat was 
out after menhaden — a particularly oily fish 
related to the herring — with himself on 
board, when one of the mates said that ‘he 
hoped we were not going off the Point, 
meaning Montauk. I asked him why. He 
seemed kind of offish, but at last let out that 
he had seen sailing ships sailing about in the 
dead of night in a dead calm.’ 

The mate was laughed to scorn and the 
fishing boat eventually made anchor in 
Gardiner’s Bay, a few miles to the west of 
Block Island. That night the owner was 
shaken awake by the mate, who pointed 
anxiously out to sea. 


A coaster in the spirit trade 

‘Sure enough, there was a big schooner about 
an eighth of a mile [200 metres] away, 
bearing down onus. There wasn’t a breath of 
wind in the bay, but on she came at a ten-knot 
[18-km/h] rate, headed right for us.... I 
swung into the rigging and yelled ‘‘Schooner 
ahoy”’ and shouted to her to bear away, but in 
a second the white sails were right aboard of 
us. I shouted to the hands and made ready to 
jump, when, like a flash, she disappeared, 
and the skipper came on deck with all hands 
and wanted to know if we had the jimjams.’ 

He would have sworn, said the owner, that 
he had seen the Flying Dutchman, but a week 
later saw the thing again, this time passing 
round them and heading back up the bay. 
Apparently acting on impulse, the owner 
ordered the skipper to take the fishing boat 
after the ‘phantom’, at the same time setting 
his seine net. 

‘As sure as you are alive we made the 
biggest single haul of menhaden on record. 
The light to my mind was nothing more or 
less than the phosphorescence that hovered 
over the big shoal. The oil from so many 
millions of fish moving along was enough to 
produce: a light; but you will find men all 
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along the shores of Long Island that believe 
there is aregular phantom craft that comes in 
on and off — sort of a coaster in the spirit 
trade.’ 

This belief was first investigated in some 
depth by Professor W. F. Ganong at the turn 
of the century and his findings were publish- 
ed by the Bulletin of the National Historical 
Society of New Brunswick. After interview- 
ing numerous witnesses and examining all 
the evidence, he made four positive points on 
what he called “The fact basis of the fire (or 
phantom) ship’: 

It appears to the author plain that (1) a 

physical light is frequently seen over 

the waters, (2) that it appears at all 
seasons, or at least in winter and 

summer, (3) that it usually precedes a 

storm, (4) that its actual form is roughly 

hemispherical with the flat side to the 
water, and that at times it simply glows 
without much change of form, but that 

at other times it rises into slender 

moving columns, giving rise to an ap- 

pearance capable of interpretation as 

the flaming rigging of a ship. 
Professor Ganong inclined to the opinion 
that the ‘phantom’ was due to St Elmo’s fire, 
but cautiously added that he was ‘not aware 
of any reports of similar phenomena, of such 
frequency in one locality, and of such con- 
siderable development.’ 

Only a decade afterwards, however, very 
similar spook lights were the subject of a 
Government enquiry. Since about 1850 the 


people of the Rattlesnake Knob area of 


North Carolina had observed lights, some- 
times red, sometimes yellowish white, ap- 
pearing over the 2500-foot (760-metre) 
plateau of Brown Mountain, a blunt outcrop 
of the Appalachians. Stories grew of spirits 
on the mountain, though some citizens went 
in search of brush fires — to no avail. 

The Brown Mountain lights continued to 
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The northern lights, or aurora 
borealis, glow over a lake in 
Manitoba, Canada. The 
aurora is Caused by 
electrically charged particles 
from space, which collide 
with atoms in the 
atmosphere high above the 
Earth and make them glow. 
The eerie spectacle is seen 
regularly in the northern 
latitudes but has often been 
misinterpreted on its 
occasional appearances 
farther south. It may have 
been responsible for some of 
the stories of angelic hosts 
and ghostly armies seen in 
the sky. Seen low over the 
horizon, the aurora can look 
like lights on the ground in 
the distance, and could have 
given rise to stories of 
ghostly activity 


be seen for over 60 years, until finally a North 
Carolina Congressman mentioned the 
curiosity in Washington, and in I913 an 
investigator from the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey was sent down to view it. Ex- 
amining the mountain, he found that it 
consisted of ordinary Cranberry granite, 
which is widespread in the area. ‘here was 
no marshland on the mountain’s slopes, so 
the ‘will o’ the wisp’ theory was ruled out. 
Witnesses said that the lights usually ap- 
peared at about seven in the evening, stayed 
for about 30 seconds, and then vanished, 
often to reappear ‘four or five times’ before 
dying out for the night. Others reported a 
single light that rose from the slopes of the 
mountain, hovered and then disappeared 
‘like a bursting skyrocket’. 


Investigation renewed 

The geologist was perfunctory in his report, 
ascribing all the lights to locomotive head- 
lights. The Congressman who had instigated 
the enquiry in the first place was annoyed, 
and insisted that a second man be sent. ‘he 
new investigator was more thorough but, 
after studying maps and geological details of 
the area, claimed that 47 per cent of the 
phenomena originated in locomotive head- 
lights, 33 per cent in those of cars, and the 
remaining 20 per cent in fixed lights and 
bush fires equally. He added that the 
countryside at the foot of Brown Mountain 
was alternately dusty and misty, a combi- 
nation of conditions that made the air very 
refractive. 

However, a further report in 1925 pointed 
out several fairly obvious faults in the refrac- 
tion theory, not the least of which was that 
the lights had been faithfully recorded for 
over 70 years — several decades before rail- 
roads were built in the area and half a century 
before the first automobile made its appear- 
ance. Furthermore, a season of floods in 1916 
had put both railroads and highways out of 
action for some time, and still the ‘phantom’ 
lights appeared. One perhaps significant 
pointer was given: the lights disappear for 
long stretches during and for some time after 
a protracted drought. It may be that water — 
either the ocean or a river —1s in cases such as 
this conducive to the appearance of ghost 
lights. (The John Riverruns by Brown Moun- 
tain.) Since 1925, no one has offered any 
further explanation — but the lights shine on. 

In the ‘tri-state’ area where Kansas, Mis- 
sourl and Oklahoma meet, spook lights 
appear so regularly that they have become a 
tourist industry. ‘This area forms a triangle, 
the points of which are the towns of Colum- 
bus, Joplin, and Miami, about 20 miles (30 
kilometres) from each other. Again a river, 
the Spring, cuts through this triangle, and 
the nearby Us Highway 66 has given rise to 
the theory that the lights are those of auto- 
mobiles, refracted by mist rising from the 
river. In favour of this is that fact that, 
viewed through binoculars, some of the 


lights appear in parallel pairs, with both 
members of each pair either white or red — 
like the head and tail lights of cars on a 
motorway. 

Against the theory is the objection posed 
at Brown Mountain — that the lights have a 
venerable history dating far back beyond the 
automobile. And, like those of Ada, they 
occasionally bound up to onlookers; one 
farmer, ploughing by lamplight, abandoned 
his tractor and fled in terror when a red globe 
zoomed at him. So far, however, the lights 
have done no more than frighten and fas- 
cinate — so much so that for the past decade 
the hoteliers and bar-owners of the three 
towns have advertised the 


‘Spooksville’, as they call it, in tourist bro- 
chures that they have distributed throughout 
the country. 

There are a number of other ‘spook light’ 
sites in the United States. One of the best 
documented and most intriguing must be 
that on a hill in the Wet Mountain Valley 
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area of Colorado, not only because the lights 
have appeared almost every night for just 
over 100 years, but also because they focus on 
that favourite scene of traditional hauntings — 
a disused cemetery. 

In 1880, the township of Silver Cliff grew 
up in the wake of a sudden ‘silver rush’ and 
by the end of its first year’s existence the 
population topped sooo. Due to the usual 
deaths by violence and mining incidents, a 
‘Boot Hill’ cemetery grew at the same time 
on the foothills of Wet Mountain. The boom 
faded as quickly as it came, however, and 
today only about 100 prospectors live among 
the dilapidated buildings. 

‘The strange phenomena that haunt the 
Silver Cliff graveyard were first reported 


shortly after its foundation, when a group of 


drunken miners returning to their diggings 
reported seeing eerie blue lights hovering 
over each grave. Nor were these lights just a 
by-product of whiskey — they appeared on 
other nights to sober observers. In 1956 an 
article about the lights in the Wet Mountain 
Tribune excited some comment in the Wes- 
tern United States, but it was not until 1967 
that the New York Times sent a reporter to 


attractions of 


Below: the proprietor of 
‘Spooker’s Shanty’, near 
Joplin, Missouri, has 
managed to make a profit 
out of the local mystery 
lights. The lights are visible 
here beyond the bushes. As 
the sign indicates, the Moon 
and planets are alternative 
attractions when the spook 
lights do not appear 


Bottom: a group of the 
Joplin spook lights in the far 
distance, captured in a prize- 
winning photograph. Spook 
lights at other locations 
appear !n conditions 
remarkably similar to these: 
down tree-lined highways or 
along railway tracks 
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Silver Cliff to make an investigation. 

‘Two years later, in an article about Col- 
orado in the National Geographic, assistant 
editor Edward J. Linehan described how he 
viewed the lights in the company of 
Westcliffe resident Bill Kleine. It was dark 
when the two reached the graveyard, and 
Linehan switched off his headlights. They 
got out of the car, and Kleine pointed: 
“There! See them? And over there!’ 

Linehan saw them, ‘. . . dim round spots 
of blue white light’ glowing above each 
grave. He stepped forward for a better look at 
one but it vanished, then slowly reappeared. 
He switched on his flashlight and aimed it at 
one of the lights. The beam revealed only a 
headstone. For 15 minutes the men pursued 
the elusive ghost lights among the graves. 

Most people, said Kleine, reckoned that 
the lights were ‘reflections’ of the town lights 
of Westcliffe. Looking back at the tiny clus- 
ter far below, Linehan found this impossible 
to believe, particularly as Kleine went on: 
‘Both me and my wife have seen them when 
the fog was so thick you couldn’t see the town 
at all.’ 

Other theories recounted and discounted 
by Linehan were that the lights were caused 
by radioactive ore — but a Geiger counter test 
of the whole area revealed no trace of radio- 
activity; that the ghost lights were luminous 
paint, daubed on the tombs by hoaxers — but 
no evidence has ever been found to support 
this charge. Gas from decaying bodies 
seemed a far-fetched idea, as the last burial 
took place around the turn of the century. 
The mercury vapour lights of Westcliffe 


might, it was suggested, have caused ‘special 
effects’ on the hill side; but not only were 
they a late installation but on several occa- 
sions when power cuts had blacked out every 
township for miles around, the graveyard 
illuminations still shone. 

Among the old-timers of Silver Cliff only 
one explanation holds. good, said Linehan: 
the blue-white spots are the helmet lamps of 
long-dead miners, still seeking on the desert- 
ed hillside for traces of silver. 
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What were the disturbing noises 
heard by two Englishwomen at 
Puys in northern France in 1951? 
Were they, as the ladies 
themselves believed, the sounds 
of a ‘replay’ of the disastrous raid 
on Dieppe in the Second World 
War? JOAN FORMAN tells the story 


THE TURN OF THE CENTURY Saw two English 
ladies, Miss Jourdain and Miss Moberley, 
involved in an ‘adventure’ at the Petit 
Trianon, Versailles, in which they considered 
that they had a protracted hallucination of life 
at the chateau inits heyday. It was an unusual 
case, yet half a century later another pair of 
Englishwomen, Mrs Dorothy Norton and 
Miss Agnes Norton (both pseudonyms), ex- 
perienced an hallucination similar in length 
if not in presentation. 

They too were on holiday in France, at 
Puys, a village near Dieppe. Although they 
were sisters-in-law, they had not been on 
holiday together before. ‘—The two women 


same length of time. The two women lay 
awake and listened to the extraordinary 
sounds that were reaching them, apparently 
from the beach. Dorothy afterwards des- 
cribed the noise as ‘a roar that ebbed and 
flowed’. Finally, the pair turned on the light 
and went out on to the balcony, presumably 
to discover what was creating the disturb- 
ance; but although they looked down to- 
wards the beach, they were unable to see the 
shore or to detect the source of the noise. 

There was no doubt that the sounds were 
coming from the direction of the beach, 
however, and they grew louder and louder. 
The women could distinguish different types 
of noise. Dorothy identified ‘cries, guns and 
dive-bombing’, with occasional shellfire; ac- 
cording to Agnes, the sounds were ‘a mixture 
of gunfire, shellfire, dive-bombers, landing 
craft and men’s cries’. Agnes also stated that 
‘all the sounds gave the impression of coming 
from avery long distance, i.e. like a broadcast 
from America, in unmistakable waves of 
sound.’ 

As they stood listening to the deafening 


Aisensciofidisaster. 


shared a bedroom on the second floor of a 
three-storey house that stood a short distance 
from the sea. 

At 4.20 a.m. on 4 August 1951, Agnes got 
out of bed and felt her way across the room in 
the dark. As she reached the door, Dorothy 
asked her if she wished to turn on the light, 
but she did not. When Agnes returned a few 
minutes later, she asked, ‘Can you hear that 
noise?’ Dorothy could; in fact, she had been 
listening to it ‘for about 20 minutes’, accord- 
ing to the account she wrote later. Agnes said 
that she had heard the noise for about the 
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noise, the two women gradually came to the 
conclusion that the source of the sounds that 
were reaching them must be a paranormal 
one. Dorothy was no stranger to psychic 
experiences, for she had had several before, 
though only one of them had been purely 
auditory, as this one was. It had occurred five 
days before. Dorothy had been awakened by 
a similar noise, but she described it as fainter 
and less intense. ‘At the end,’ she said, ‘I 
seemed to hear a lot of men singing.’ ‘The 
noise ended at cock-crow, and she then went 
back to sleep. Her sister-in-law, however, 


Timeslips 


occurred; it seemed remarkable that they 
should have shown so little curiosiy about the 
raid, which had taken place very close to 
where they were staying. Yet this appeared to 
be the case, for in a letter to the Journal of 
July 1952 Mr Lambert remarked, ‘neither 
[Dorothy] nor [Agnes] was “‘interested”’ in 
the Dieppe raid, and had neither “‘read it up”’ 
nor had it brought forcibly to her attention 
shortly before the experience.’ 

Inevitably, though, the nature and 
sequence of Agnes’s and Dorothy’s ex- 
perience suggested to them the Dieppe raid 
of 1942. As they stood on the balcony during 
the course of three hours, they both made 
detailed notes about the times at which they 
heard each type of sound. They compiled 
independent accounts the following day. 
‘There are small variations in the two records 
— for instance, the fact that while both agreed 
that the first burst of noise ceased at 4.50 
a.m., Agnes claimed that a second burst 
began at 5.07, while her sister-in-law put the 
time at §.05. Each had her own watch, but 
they admitted that Agnes’s was generally the 
more reliable, as Dorothy’s tended to lose 


had heard nothing and had not woken up. slightly. (However, if the two watches 

However, critics who later disputed the showed the same time at 4.20, when the noise 
women’s claim that their experience was _ Scenes from the Allied raid began, and at 4.50, when it ceased briefly, 
paranormal drew attention to one point. on Dieppe, 19 August 1942, Dorothy’s watch must have done more than 
Dorothy and Agnes had had with them, _ the sounds of which were lose ‘slightly’ to be two minutes slow at 5.07.) 
throughout their vigil, a guide book that allegedly heard by two One fact may help to explain small dis- 
contained a brief account of the disastrous — English ladies nine years crepancies like this one. During the Second 


raid on Dieppe that had been made by British later. A combined land, sea World War, Agnes had been a member of the 
and Canadian forces on 19 August 1942. and air operation, the attack Women’s Royal Naval Service (WRNs). As a 


Both women admitted to investigators was mounted as a result of her training, she may have been 
(G. W. Lambert and Kathleen Gay, whose preliminary to a full-scale more familiar than her sister-in-law with the 
report was published in the fournal of the invasion of German- techniques of accurate observation and 
Society for Psychical Research in May 1952) occupied France — but it was __ recording. 

that they had known of the existence of the a costly failure: of nearly The investigators, Lambert and Gay, 
guide-book account, but they claimed that 6100 British and Canadian drew up a detailed table contrasting what 
they had not read it before that night. Critics troops, 3648 were killed, Agnes and Dorothy had heard, and when, 
pointed out that the women had beeninPuys wounded, reported missing with the timing of the wartime raid on 
just over a week when their experience or captured Dieppe. The events of 19 August 1942 began 
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at 3.47a.m., when assault vessels coming into 
Berneval ran into a German convoy. Firing 
began immediately, and the German de- 
fences at Puys appear to have been alerted, 
for when Allied landing craft ran ashore at 
Puys, they were met with heavy fire and 
suffered many casualties. Lambert and Gay 
suggested that the ‘cries’ heard by the two 
women may have been those of the German 
defence forces. 

Zero hour for the tank landings at Puys 
and Berneval should have been 4.50 a.m., but 
they were delayed. The first wave of landing 
craft beached at Puys at 5.07, and by’5.12 
destroyers had begun bombarding Dieppe. 
‘The main force started to land at Dieppe at 
5.20. The seafront buildings were then al- 
ready under attack from RAF Hurricanes, 
which had flown in at §.15. At 5.40 the naval 
bombardment ceased altogether. Exactly Io 
minutes later a further 48 RAF aircraft arrived 
and joined in the battle. 

‘These chronological details were taken by 
Lambert and Gay from an account of the raid 
in Norway, the Commandos, Dieppe by Chris- 
topher Buckley. Neither of the women had 
seen this account at the time of their ex- 
perience, and it is extremely unlikely that 
either knew of its existence. Furthermore, 
Agnes assured the investigators that even as a 
member of the WRNS, she had not had access 
to unpublished naval reports. 


‘An indescribable noise’ 

In general, the timing of the various sounds 
heard by Dorothy and Agnes coincided with 
the battle record. ‘The points selected for 
comment by critics concerned the inter- 
pretation and identification of the sounds 
and the ‘conditioning by expectation’ of the 
two women, although one correspondent 
questioned the fact that although both Agnes 
and Dorothy had heard the noise before 
Agnes left the bedroom that night, neither 
woman had mentioned it. (‘This is not, 
perhaps, avery significant point, since Agnes 
had already reached the door before Dorothy 
revealed that she was awake too.) There was 
also some critical hair-splitting about the 
chronology of the women’s accounts, but 
comments of this nature appeared less likely 
to upset the phenomenon theory than the 
information supplied by yet another corres- 
pondent, who proffered a natural explana- 
tion for the noises heard by the women. 

In September 1968 Mr R.A. Eades re- 
ported to the Society for Psychical Research 
on a holiday he had spent with his family in 
France in late August 1951, during the 
course of which they had camped for one 
night to the east of Dieppe. ‘That night they 
were awakened by ‘an indescribable noise, 
which continued for several hours’. ‘The 
Eades family discussed what they could hear 
and likened the noise to ‘a zoo gone mad’, ‘a 
fair’, ‘an amplified, distant school play- 
ground’. However, they were convinced that 
it was none of these things, and in the town 
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Tanks and landing craft 
burning minutes after the 
battle. Dorothy and Agnes 
Norton claimed that the 
noises they heard in 1951 
undoubtedly came from the 
direction of the beach, and 
that they could distinguish 
the sounds of gunfire, 
shellfire, dive-bombing, 
landing craft and men’s cries 


Guy W. Lambert who, 
together with Kathleen Gay, 
investigated the Dieppe raid 
case for the Society of 
Psychical Research 


the following day they learned that a dredger 
had been at work in the harbour. The 
machine was still there, now lying idle. 

Enquiries were then made of the harbour 
master of Dieppe by Mr G. W. Lambert, 
who wanted to ascertain whether or not the 
dredger had been operating during the night 
of 4 August 1951. The harbour master rep- 
lied that it had been at work from 12.15 that 
night to 8.15 the next morning. However, 
dredging had begun some 33 hours before the 
battle noises started and had continued for 
approximately 14 hours after they stopped, 
which suggests that the noise of the dredger 
alone could not have accounted for Agnes’s 
and Dorothy’s insomnia. 

Following a protracted correspondence in 
the SPR’s Journal concerning the case, and 
the suggestion by Mr Eades that the whole 
matter should be reassessed by an indepen- 
dent investigation, an examination was con- 
ducted in 1969 by Mr Robert J. Hastings. He 
reviewed the evidence in detail and made the 
following points: 

Although the two women had admitted a 
discrepancy of two minutes in the time 
shown by their respective watches, no 
attempt had apparently been made to check 
which watch, if either, kept accurate time. 

Both Dorothy and Agnes had known 
about the wartime raid, but their information 
had been of a general, ‘common-knowledge’ 
kind and not detailed. 

‘The women had admitted possessing a 
French guide book containing a description 
of the raid and had acknowledged that they 
read it on the balcony during their ex- 
perience, some time between 5.07 and §.40. 
‘They said that they had not read the account 
before then. ‘They had made no attempt to 
conceal this information, but had offered it 
freely to the SPR investigators. 

Hastings also commented on the coinci- 
dence of the Petit ‘Trianon anniversary and 


its possible influence on the women’s ex- 
perience. However, what seemed to him to 
be one of the most striking aspects of the 
Dieppe case was the fact that both women 
were aware at the time that their experience 
was probably paranormal. They were able to 
think that the sounds they heard were un- 
usual, and to suspect that they might cor- 
respond to sounds that would have been 
heard during the raid. Such awareness is 
certainly most unusual and can only be 
compared with lucid dreams (which are also 
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Two views of the Dieppe 
seafront, the main target of 
the Allied attack on 19 
August 1942, at the time of 
the raid (above left), and at 
peace (below) 
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relatively rare) in which the dreamer is 
conscious that he is dreaming. During a 
psychic experience, the conscious mind is 
generally taken unaware, and the subject is 
too busy coping with the extraordinary 
nature of the phenomenon to be able to 
consider the likelihood of its unreality. 

Mr Hastings balked a bit at the fact that 
the women had omitted to mention activity 
in the air at the time of the 5.07 landing — 
particularly as he himself had discovered 
someone who had witnessed the air attack in 
1942. Agnes and Dorothy had referred to 
aircraft, but Mr Hastings, acting as devil’s 
advocate, suspected that the sounds were the 
normal ones of civil aircraft in 1951. On 
checking, he found out that Puys lay in the 
path of the regular London-Paris-Turin 
airway. Was that the sound the Norton ladies 
had heard? 

The story of the Dieppe raid, as told by 
Dorothy and Agnes, contains certain inac- 
curacies. But so did the Moberley-Jourdain 
account of Versailles. Extended paranormal 
experiences rarely tally completely with the 
known facts. This may be because while a 
paranormal element is present — that is, 
information is being supplied by extra- 
sensory sources — sensory sources are also 
feeding in ‘normal’ information. But the 
question remains: was either experience — 
that of Moberley and Jourdain or that of the 
Nortons — genuinely paranormal? 


On page 958: the ‘replay’ at Dieppe and the 
adventure at Versailles re-examined 


The fishermen’ tale 


THE PASCAGOULA Close encounter is one of What really happened in the beginning of the incident — and no 
the classics of UFO literature — deservedly so, the famous close reliable corroborative evidence. In such 
if the story told by the witnesses is true. But encounter at Pascagoula circumstances, even when _ sophisticated 


in 1973? CHARLES BOWEN 

investigates — and comes 
up with some surprising 

evidence 


techniques such as lie detector tests and 
regressive hypnosis are used, only the per- 
sonal integrity of the witnesses can guarantee 
their story. 


is it? The case is typical of many UFO reports: 
there are few witnesses —in this case, the bulk 
of the information comes from one man, as 
the second witness lost consciousness at 


‘A very terrifying 
experience’ 


Close encounter of the third 
kind: Pascagoula, 
Mississippi, USA, 

11 October 1973 
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The six-month period from October 1973 to 
March 1974 was a remarkable one for UFO 
reports. It was, in fact, one of the major 
‘flaps’ and it visited, in particular, the United 
States, north-west Europe, Italy and Spain. 
One of the outstanding reports of that period 
in the USA came from Pascagoula, county 


town of Jackson County in the state of 


Mississippi. This town, whose population is 


just under 30,000, is situated at the south of 
the Pascagoula River on the coast of the Gulf 


of Mexico, about 100 miles (160 kilometres) 
to the east of New Orleans. 

There were two witnesses, both of whom 
worked locally at the Walker Shipyard, 
Charles E. Hickson (45), a foreman, and 
Calvin R. Parker Jr (18), who allege that, on 
11 October 1973, they experienced a close 
encounter with a UFO and its occupants, and 
abduction, while fishing from the pier of the 
Shaupeter shipyard on the Pascagoula River. 

The time was about 9 p.m. when Hickson 
turned to get fresh bait. He says it was then 
that he heard a ‘zipping’ noise. Looking up, 


he saw an elongated, oval, bluish-grey craft — 
in a later interview he was to refer to it as ‘a 
spacecraft’ — which had very bright, flashing, 
‘blue-looking’ lights. ‘his object was hover- 
ing some 2 feet (60 centimetres) off the 
ground, and when the next move came the 
witness was a trifle puzzled, for he said: ‘It 
seemed to open up, but really there wasn’t a 
door there atall .. .and three creatures came 


floating out towards us. I was so scared | 


couldn’t believe it was happening.’ 

‘The creatures were said to be pale, ‘ghost- 
like’, and about § feet (1.5 metres) tall. ‘Their 
skin seemed to be wrinkled, and was a 
greyish colour, while in place of hands they 
had ‘crab-like claws’ or pincers. According 
to the witness’s first report, these entities 
may have had slits for eyes, but he did not see 
them. ‘hey did have two small cone-shaped 
ears and a small pointed nose, with a hole 
below in the place of a mouth. They ap- 
proached the two flabbergasted fishermen, 
floating just off the ground without moving 
their legs. A buzzing noise was heard from 
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Calvin Parker, who was 19 
years old at the time of the 
close encounter at 
Pascagoula. He apparently 
fainted when one of the 
humanoids touched him, and 
remained unconscious 
throughout the incident. It 
was reported that he later 
suffered a nervous 
breakdown 


one of them and, said Hickson, ‘they were on 
us before we knew it.’ ‘The older man was 
paralysed with fear, and Parker passed out 


when, apparently, he was touched by one of 


the creatures. 

Meanwhile two of the entities lifted Char- 
lie Hickson from the ground, and they glided 
motionless into the craft. Hickson claims he 
had lost all sensation of feeling and weight. 
He was taken into a very brightly lit room — 
which, however, had no visible light fixtures. 
His friend was apparently taken into another 
room by the third entity. Hickson says he was 
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placed in a reclining position and suspended 
in such a way that he did not touch any part of 
the craft. His limbs were completely para- 
lysed; only his eyes were free to move. An 
instrument that looked like a big eye floated 
freely backwards and forwards about 9 
inches (25 centimetres) above his body, and 
the creatures turned him so that all parts of 
his body came under the instrument's 
scrutiny. After some time Hickson was 
guided back outside the craft and was 
‘floated’, together with Parker, back to his 
position on the pier, landing upright on his 
feet. He says he was so weak-kneed that he 
fell over. 

Calvin Parker was unconscious through- 
out the incident, so all the evidence comes 
from Charlie Hickson. In his first interview, 
he said the UFO was about 10 feet (3 metres) 
wide, and something like 8 feet (2.5 metres) 
high. When it left, he said, it was gone from 
sight in less than a second. ‘The occupants 
were like robots; they ‘acted like they had a 
specific thing to do, and they did it. ‘Vhey 
didn’t try to communicate with us.... I 
know now that they didn’t intend to hurt us 
physically, but I feared they were going to 
take us away. I would like to emphasise that 
they didn’t mean us any harm.’ 

That statement was made in an interview 
with the Mississippi Press a week after the 
incident. On the day of the encounter, Hick- 
son and Parker had called at the Press’s 
offices, and found them closed; they then 
went to the sheriff’s office, at II p.m., to 
make a report. Richard W. Heiden gave 
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Charlie Hickson, the 
principal witness, at the 
scene of the Pascagoula 
incident. Doubt is cast upon 
his reliability by the fact that 
details of his story varied 
substantially with each 
retelling 
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details of what took place ina report to Flying 
Saucer Review. Sheriff Fred Diamond and 
Captain Glen Ryder interrogated the wit- 
nesses, doing everything they knew to break 
the stories, but to no avail. Ryder com- 
mented, ‘If they were lying to me they should 
be in Hollywood.’ The interviews were 
taped. Then the two officers left the wit- 
nesses alone and unaware that the recorder 
was still running. ‘They spoke agitatedly 
about their experience, and Calvin Parker 
was so emotionally overcome that he started 
praying when Hickson left the room. The 
sheriff was convinced the two fishermen were 
telling the truth. 

Next morning, Friday 12 October, detec- 
tive Tom Huntley from the sheriff’s office 
drove Hickson and Parker to Keesler Air 
Force Base at Biloxi, Mississippi, where they 
were checked for radiation. ‘here was no 
evidence of contamination. While there they 


gave details of their experience to the head of 


intelligence at the base, who ‘acted as though 
he’d heard it all before!’ 

On Sunday, 14 October, the witnesses 
were interviewed in Pascagoula by Dr J. 
Allen Hynek of Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, former civil scientific 
consultant on UFO reports to the Us Air Force 
and a Consultant Editor to 7he Unexplained, 


and Dr James Harder of the University of 


California, Berkeley. Dr Harder hypnotised 
the men individually, regressing them to the 
time of the experience. ‘They each relived the 
terror of the occasion to such an extent that 
Dr Harder said: “lhe experience they under- 
went was indeed a real one. A very strong 
feeling of terror is practically impossible to 


fake under hypnosis.’ Dr Hynek was more 
reserved: “There is no question in my mind 
that these men have had a very terrifying 
experience.’ 

On 30 October, Hickson — but not Parker, 
who was apparently undergoing a nervous 
breakdown — underwent a polygraph exami- 
nation (lie detector test) at the Pendleton 
Detective Agency in New Orleans. It was 
reported that the polygraph operator, one 


Above: Dr James Harder 
(left) and Dr J. Allen Hynek 
— a Consultant Editor to 7he 
Unexplained — interviewing 
Charlie Hickson and Calvin 
Parker shortly after their 
alleged abduction. Dr Harder 
hypnotically regressed the 
men to the time of their 
experience, and both 
scientists later agreed that 
the witnesses had had some 
very terrifying experience 
although they were unable 
to say what it might have 
been 


Right: a ‘UFO entity’ 
photographed with a 
Polaroid camera by Police 
Chief Jeff Greenhaw at 
Falkville, Alabama, on the 
night of the Pascagoula 
encounter. The entity 
reportedly bolted, and 
Greenhaw drove after it in 
his patrol car — but did not 
succeed in catching it 
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Scott Glasgow, was forced to admit after 24 
hours of exhaustive tests that Hickson was 
telling the truth. 

If this is true, it was a very strange remark 
for a polygraph operator to make. Polygraph 
tests are not sufficient to establish that a 
subject is lying; and any polygraph operator 
would have been well aware of this. In his 
book UFOs explained, Philip J. Klass claims 
that his own investigations have shown that 
Scott Glasgow was not, in fact, qualified as a 
polygraph operator. So it seems that, in spite 
of the newspaper publicity given to the fact 
that Hickson’s story stood up to the lie 
detector test, it must remain inconclusive. 

Hickson’s experiences brought him con- 
siderable publicity; he appeared on television 
shows and even wrote a book. But unfortu- 
nately, his story often changed in the telling. 
Originally, for instance, he claimed that the 
UFO was some IO feet (3 metres) long; in 
subsequent interviews, he said it was 20 or 30 
feet (7 or 10 metres) long — quite a difference. 

Hickson’s descriptions of the alien crea- 
tures also varied on different occasions. In 
his original account, Hickson claimed they 
had two small cone-like ears, possibly slits 
where the eyes should have been, and a small 
sharp nose with a hole below it. Later, again 
on a television show, he said there were no 
eyes and that the hole below the nose was a 
slit. And more than a month after the in- 
cident, he disclosed for the first time that the 
light inside the spacecraft had been so bright 
that he had suffered severe eye injury, which 
had persisted for about three days. 

These discrepancies, of course, tend to 
cast doubt upon the entire story — although 
they do not disprove it. But there are reports 
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that possibly corroborate the evidence. 
Although no one but Hickson and Parker saw 
the UFO — despite the fact that the incident 
happened close to Highway 90, a busy road — 
many owners of television sets in the Pas- 
cagoula area reported interference. 

On the same day, 11 October, 450 miles 
(700 kilometres) away near Hartwell, Geor- 
gia, a former Methodist minister was driving 
along when he saw a UFO land on the road in 
front of him. He also saw silver-suited, 
white-haired occupants. 

On the same night, Police Chief Green- 
haw of Falkville, Alabama, was telephoned 
by a woman who claimed that a ‘spaceship’ 
had landed in a field near her house. He raced 
to the location, armed with a Polaroid 
camera. ‘There was nothing at the alleged 
site, but Greenhaw said he was confronted 
by a silver-suited creature on a side road. He 
took four Polaroid shots — which show a 
creature seemingly dressed in aluminium 
foil obligingly turned to face the camera. The 
entity apparently bolted, and Greenhaw gave 
chase in his patrol car, but failed to catch up 
with it— an inconclusive end to what seems to 
be a tall story. 
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Theimage of periection 


. : , , ON HIS MYSTERIOUS VISIT to Spain in 1954, 
Alchemists believe that, in the final stage of the Great Rugene Canseliet claimed he apain saw his 


Work, the adept himself is transformed into a ‘perfect Master, Fulcanelli — transfigured, as it 
being’ — half man, half woman. KENNETH RAYNER JOHNSON seemed, by the results of his alchemical 


explores the philosophy behind this extraordinary claim attainment. The Master appeared not only to 
have retrieved his youth and vitality, but was 
clear-skinned and effeminate — perhaps even, 
Canseliet said, asexual. 

Absurd as this idea may sound, especially 
to those unversed in alchemical philosophy, 
there is within the deeper esoteric traditions 
of the Hermetic art a suggestion that with the 
blinding flash of illumination that heralds 
success comes a tremendous change in the 
adept, both spiritual and physical. Like the 
base metal that attainment of the 
Philosopher’s Stone permits him to trans- 
mute into gold, the alchemist himself is 
transformed utterly. ‘The metamorphosed 
adept takes the form of a perfect balance of 
the female and male polarities within human 
nature — and with it, an outward form of 
bisexuality or hermaphroditism, certainly 
in the facial features. ‘These mysterious 
changes, the results of inner, profound, spir- 
itual experiences — with equally physical, 
tangible effects — have been said to occur also 
in saints, holy men and devotional mystics in 
beatific states. 

Could the modern alchemist Fulcanelli 
have undergone this transformation after 
attaining the Stone and Elixir and complet- 
ing the Great Work? 

In his second book, Les demeures philoso- 
phales, Fulcanelli indicates that he is not 
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unaware of this possibility. In fact, he draws 
particular attention to a remarkable piece of 
sculpture — one of four statues that guard the 
tomb of Francois 11 in Nantes Cathedral. 
Fulcanelli calls it Prudence. ' 

In frontal view, it depicts the figure of a ' 
beautiful young girl in a hooded cloak and | 
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floor-length gown. She seems mesmerised by 
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“The picture of the labyrinth,’ Fulcanelli 
tells us in Le mystére des cathédrales, is 
‘emblematic of the whole labour of the 
Work. . . . It is there that the thread of 
Ariadne becomes necessary for him [the 
alchemist] if he is not to wander among 
the winding paths of the task, unable to 
extricate himself.’ 

He goes on to use the phonetic cabala 
to elucidate the symbolic value of the 
famous Greek legend of Ariadne, who 
with a thread helped Theseus to escape 
after he had slain the Minotaur. 

‘Ariane (Ariadne) is a form of airagne 
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The penultimate chapter of Fulcanelli’s 
book Le mystére des cathédrales concerns 
an unusual stone cross located in the 
village of Hendaye in the foothills of the 
Pyrenees. Somewhat  circumspectly, 
Fulcanelli suggests that the monument 
contains encoded prophecies indicating 
a future cataclysm. 

Fulcanelli believes that the inscrip- 
tion INRI, normally rendered as Jesus 
Nazarenus Rex Iudeorum (‘Jesus of Na- 
zareth, King of the Jews’), has a second 


her reflection in a strange, convex 
mirror she holds in her left hand. In her right 
hand is a set of compasses — or perhaps 
dividers; throughout alchemical literature, 
there are frequent injunctions to separate 
and conjoin. And on the back of the girl’s 
head is another face — that of a full-bearded, 
wise old sage, apparently deep in philo- 
sophical contemplation. 

Fulcanelli compares this figure of Pru- 
dence with the god Janus, the two-faced, son 
of Apollo and Creusa. Enfolded within the 
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-_ (araignée, the spider). . . . In Spanish fi 
is pronounced gn; apayvn [pronounced 
-_ arachne] (the spider) can thus be read 
_arahne, arahni, arahagne. Is not our soul 
the spider, which weaves our own body? 
—, .. The verb aipw [airo] means to take, 
to seize, to draw, to attract; whence aipny 
-___ [airen], that which takes, seizes, attracts. 
Thus aipny is the lodestone, that virtue 
shut up in the body... .’ 

_ Fulcanelli connects, through some 
cunning twists of logic, the Provengal 
aran, iran, airan — iron — with the Greek 
apuav meaning both ‘lodestone’ and 


Far left: a statue representing 
Prudence, from the tomb of 
Francois || in Nantes 
Cathedral. It shows the 
figure of a young girl — with 
the face of a wise old man 
on the back of her head. 
Fulcanelli believed the statue 
symbolised nature in all her 
aspects, and also the final 
stage of the alchemical 
process, in which opposites 
combine to produce the 
perfect, androgynous, being 
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interpretation that gives the cross its true 
meaning: Jgne Natura Renovatur In- 
tegra, ‘by fire nature is renewed whole’. 
This, Fulcanelli claims, is a reference to 
the purifying fire that will soon consume 
the northern hemisphere. 

He also draws attention to the strange 
inscription OCRUXAVES PESUNICA at the 
head of the cross. This can be broken up 
to form the phrase O crux ave spes unica, 
‘Hail, o cross, the only hope’. But the 
strange way in which the inscription is 
carved suggests that there may be a 
hidden message. 

By an extension of what Fulcanelli 
calls the phonetic cabala, a retired en- 
gineer and student of Fulcanelli’s cryp- 
tographic writings, Paul Mevry, has ar- 
rived at a fascinating new interpretation. 
OCRUXAVES PESUNICA is an anagram of 
the Latin phrase Orcus ave pus e canis, 
meaning ‘Orcus, hail, down from the 
Dog’. Orcus is the Roman Lord of the 
Underworld — whom the ancient Egyp- 
tians knew as Osiris, the Lord of the 
Dead. Since the Egyptians associated 
Osiris with the Dog star, Sirius, could 
this then be some form of warning of 
destruction to come from the system of 
Sirius and its dark companion Sirius B? 

And could the very location of the 
cross at Hendaye-—similar to end-day —be 
a clue to the coming apocalypse? 


cloak of philosophy, he says, she symbolises 
nature in all her aspects — both inward and 
outward. But beneath her exterior veil, he 
adds, there appears the mysterious image of 
ancient alchemy, ‘and we are, through the 
attributes of the first, initiated into the 
secrets of the second.’ He writes: 
It is generally recommended to unite 
‘an old man, hale and vigorous, with a 
young and beautiful virgin.’ Of these 
alchemical nuptials, a metallic child is 
born and receives the epithet of an- 
drogyne, because he possesses all at 
once the nature of sulphur, his father, 
and that of his mother, mercury... 
Practically all esoteric systems of self- 
illumination, of raising the base human body 
and spirit to a higher state, at some stage 
emphasise the necessity — allegorically or 
otherwise — to attain this inner balance of the 
male and female polarities. And the concept 
even squares with more modern psycho- 
analytic thinking, especially with Jungian 
psychology. Indeed, Jung himself devoted 
more than 10 years of his life to the study of 
alchemy and wrote several large volumes on 
the subject, linking its strange ‘archetypal’ 
symbolism to that of dreams, inner ex- 
periences — and psychology. 
The symbolism of the Divine Androgyne 
is not, by any means, simply physical or 
sexual. Its main, inner meaning appears to 
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Fulcanelli 


evoke stability, harmony, perfect balance in 
all possible ways. In the system of the Jewish 
gabalah, this finds beautiful religious ex- 
pression in several passages of the Lesser 
Holy Assembly: ‘When the Bride is united to 
the King in the excellence of the Sabbath, 
then are all things made one body,’ and ‘the 
beauty of the female is completed by the 
beauty of the male. . . . When the Mother is 
united to the King, the worlds receive a 
blessing and are found in the joy of the 
universe.’ 

How may these concepts be equated with 
the strange experience of Canseliet in Spain— 
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Further reading 

Frater Albertus, The a/chemist 
of the Rocky Mountains, 
Paracelsus Research Society 
(Utah), 1976 

Eugéne Canseliet, L‘a/chemie 
expliquée sur ses textes 
classiques, Jean-Jaques 
Pauvert (Paris) 1972 

Fulcanelli, Le mystére des 
cathédrales, Neville 
Spearman 1971 

Fulcanelli, Les demeures 
Philosophales (2 vols), 

Jean-Jacques Pauvert 
(Paris) 1964 

Kenneth Rayner Johnson, 
The Fulcanelli phenomenon, 
Neville Spearman 1972 


Above left: a Roman coin 
showing the two faces of 
Janus, Roman god of doors 
and archways, sometimes 
referred to as divom deus, 
the god of gods 


Below: in the Lallement 
house in Bourges is a bas- 
relief of the Golden Fleece 
(right). Fulcanelli claimed 
the story was ‘a complete 
representation of the 
hermetic process’ 


or, as he confided to one associate ‘in another 
dimension, as it were’? It is mere conjecture, 
of course, but could he have been the subject 
of some form of initiation into the déeper 
mysteries of the Hermetic Quest? In the light 
of alchemical tradition, there would seem to 
be no other logical explanation for Can- 
seliet’s bizarre encounter. 

And why should an elderly man, res- 
pected for decades as an authority on al- 
chemy, invent such a weird and wonderful 
tale — at the risk of his reputation? 

No one has managed to identify the his- 
torical person who hid behind the cloaked 
pseudonym of Fulcanelli. And M. Canseliet, 
if he does know the personality behind that 
name, has certainly respected the anonymity 
of his most unusual and erudite Master. 


Dear Sir, 

You asked for stories of strange happenings; well, | 
was on holiday at Clacton-on-Sea in England in 1978 
and one night was talking with friends there. | told 
them! could remember as a child of about eight (| am 
now 51) having a book with a picture of a boy having 
his thumb cut off by a man with a huge pair of 
scissors. Apparently this was to punish him for 
sucking his thumb. | also remembered a picture of a 
man holding another boy up by the hair and dipping 
him into a huge inkwell. They must have been very 
old pictures even then. The day after my reminis- 
cences we went sightseeing to St Joseph's Priory 
near Clacton. And there on the walls of the old 
landing were these pictures, exactly as I'd remem- 
bered them. 

Next night | had a dream of a plane crashing into 
the sea in some shallow water just off a shore; the 
plane was only partly submerged and |! was not 
aware of anyone being killed. Inthe morning! told my 
wife about my dream and later in the day when we 
visited London we saw newspaper placards describ- 
ing an identical incident. 

(| didn’t like having such dreams. My friends didn't 
either, saying | was ‘uncanny’.) 

But it didn't stop there. Back in Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia, | dreamt that a crane fell onto a barge on the 
River Brisbane, turning the barge over and drowning 
one man. The next morning! recounted this dream to 
my wife — and sure enough the incident, in every 
detail as | had dreamed it, was reported on the radio 
that morning. 

| don't mind admitting that these dreams — al- 
though they only ‘predict’ events a few hours ahead — 
scare the hell out of me. | don't want any more of 
them. 

Yours faithfully, 


Reginald Doyle Brisbane, Australia 


Dear Sir, 

Some important omissions in my series of articles on 
Atlantis (issues 24, 25 and 27 of The Unexplained) 
have been pointed out to me and since | agree that 
they are important | am happy to correct the over- 
sights now. : 

The underwater finds off Bimini are possibly more 
significant than contemporary archaeologists are 
willing to admit, although it is odd that almost no 
further research is being done in that area. But what 
is of greater significance is that these remains (if that 
is what they are) were discovered in 1968. That is the 
precise year that American clairvoyant Edgar Cayce 
predicted, way back in 1923, that a temple of Atlantis 
would be discovered underwater near Bimini. 
Coincidence? 

At least as important as Mavor's claims that 
Atlantis was really the Minoan civilisation in the 
Aegean, and Spanuth’s that it was Heligoland, is 
British author Geoffrey Ashe’s assertion that the 
British Isles are the last remnants of the lost con- 
tinent. Indeed, he tells me, they are the only remn- 
ants. For those jealous of the British claim | would 
warmly recommend his beautifully written books 
Land to the west, The quest for Arthur's Britain and 
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Camelot and the vision of Albion. 

Itis true that Atlantis is a more respectable subject 
for academic study in continental Europe, especially 
in Germany and Russia, than in the English-speaking 
world, where Atlantean scholars tend to be occult- 
ists. Why this is so | have no idea but it should be 
acknowledged as a fact. (And the occult links with 
Atlantis claimed by the Nazis are more widely 
acknowledged than they were.) Post-war European 
academics with a serious interest in Atlantis have 
included the Russian N.F. Zhirov, and among the 
Scandinavian group are notably Professor Hans 
Pettersson, Dr Rene Malaise and Professor Enqvist. 
For more on the Eastern European view it is worth 
reading Psychic discoveries behind the !ron Curtain 
by Sheila Ostrander and Lynn Schroeder. 

Aside from Otto Muck, the Austrian author of The 
secret of Atlantis, there have also been the European 
‘extra-terrestrial’ theorists, such as Erich von Da- 
niken and Zecharia Sitchin, neither of whom can be 
entirely wrong — and may even be right! 

Muck does not say that Atlantis was inundated by 
tidal waves as in the caption on page 522, but quite 
specifically that the continent sank 10,000 feet [3 
kilometres] into boiling magma when what he calls 
Asteroid ‘A’ split the Earth’s crust. The huge land 
mass, with its towering mountains, settled some 2 
miles [3 kilometres] into the depths of the Atlantic 
where it was held ‘with the vicosity of pitch’ by 
extruded magma, he claims. Today's Azores are 
those remaining mountain peaks —the same volcanic 
rock of Atlantis, still covered in the legendary rich 
topsoil. 

As for the asteroid theory, we know now that there 
are 1000 or so asteroids in our solar system that are 
big enough and whose course is erratic enough to be 
likely to collide with the Earth with the force Muck 
describes. These are collectively known as ‘apollos’; 
one named Adonis came close to demonstrating this 
potential danger in 1936 when it passed within a 
relatively small distance — 186,000 miles [300,000 
kilometres] — of this planet. Even a scientist like Carl 
Sagan admits that such a collision is likely to occur 
over a period of millions of years. And if itcan happen 
in the future, then it could also have happened — 
catastrophically — in the past. 

Finally, | hope | have not left anyone with the 
impression that Atlantis is all one big hopeless myth. 
It may be, but! don’t know for sure — and neither does 
anyone else—yet. What!I do knowisthat myths havea 
disconcerting habit of being proved fact in one form 
or another eventually, and the same may happen 
with Atlantis. What | am least sure about is what 
orthodox scientists take most for granted, namely the 
blind belief that modern man is this planet's first 
civilised race. 

So Atlantis or no Atlantis, our modern arrogant 
conviction of our unique place in the history of the 
planet is enough to make me wish that some evi- 
dence of a sophisticated civilisation going back 
further than 10,000 BC would come to light, if just to 
put us in our place. | can think of no more important 
subject for The Unexplained. — 

Yours faithfully, 


Richard Thomas Little Milton, Oxford 


Send your letters to THE UNEXPLAINED, Orbis House, 20-22 Bedfordbury, London WC2N 4BT 
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